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WHAT WILL BE THE APPARENT EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE 
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Continued from page 1020 

Few people inquire whether the reported shortage of nurses is a 
fact. The newspapers stated it and that was sufficient. 

It was proved by Albinia Brodrick that there was no shortage, for 
she wrote to Lord Kitchener and asked him if there were any diffi- 
culty in obtaining trained nurses, if so, she could put him in the way 
of getting hundreds. The reply was, that there was no shortage as 
they had 1500 trained nurses on their books ready for service. Many 
others volunteered and were refused and although efforts were made 
to get this matter ventilated and corrected in the press, it was quite 
useless. The relatives of the press owners were among those valiant 
and patriotic Red Cross workers. 

There is something wrong with our psychology when the ignorant 
though willing efforts of the untrained receive such unbounded praise, 
while those who have given of their best years to prepare themselves 
for their great and responsible task are ignored and not only so, but 
are often expected to work under the orders of the untrained. Pre- 
sumably it is the same mentality which imagines that the stimulus of 
war turns all untrained women into born and clever nurses. One does 
not notice the same wild rush of untrained women to help the victims 
of an epidemic. Then the trained nurse may have almost the entire 
field to herself. Or is it because war and war alone, brings one into the 
fiercest limelight, and only through war can the ordinary woman hope 
to gain much-coveted honors, so that nursing the wounded is the royal 
road to fame and decoration? 

The Red Cross and the Joint War Committee, included, look at 

the whole matter purely from a lay point of view. They evidently 

cannot grasp the fact that nursing is a science which requires a long 

careful training and is not merely a domestic art. Nor do they real- 
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ize the absolute necessity of a definite and high standard of profes- 
sional education for nurses. So the Red Cross work shackles the feet 
of nursing progress. 

That the Red Cross will indirectly strengthen the organized pro- 
fession after the war is the general opinion, so many individual nurses 
from every training school are in close contact with all the evils re- 
sulting from the low standard beloved of that society. Each one is 
smarting under the injustice done to her professionally, as never be- 
fore. The probationers who were ruthlessly thrust aside in the hos- 
pitals to allow the Voluntary Aid orderlies to get an insight into their 
work will not forget the wrong done them. They are all aroused out 
of their comfortable ideas that state protection does not concern them 
and that this is only the vision of a few enthusiasts. They now feel 
that a uniform education is a vital necessity. They have also seen the 
injustice of a Voluntary Aid orderly receiving double the pay of a first 
year probationer and of the facility with which her uniform was pro- 
tected while their uniforms may be exploited for any vile purpose with- 
out anyone troubling a bit about it. They know now what it means 
to have untrained influential women put into responsible positions 
above them. Most of them have now awakened to the realization of 
the truth that nurses sadly need strong protection against the exploita- 
tion of cheap philanthropists. Many have, therefore, been stung 
awake to their professional responsibilities and will band themselves 
together for mutual protection. 

In regard to the effect of the war upon state registration one must 
revert for a moment to July, 1914, then the issue was a straight one be- 
tween registrationists and anti-registrationists. 

When war broke out, in August of that year, all sorts of women, 
trained and untrained, chiefly the latter, were allowed to go to the 
front to nurse, also to organize and run temporary hospitals both there 
and at home. It was soon evident that something must be done to 
bring order out of the existing chaos, so in October, the British Red 
Cross Society and St. John Ambulance Association amalgamated and 
representatives of each formed a joint war committee, composed of 
seventeen men and seventeen titled ladies, but not one trained nurse. 
This Committee appointed Miss Swift, late matron of Guy's Hospital, 
(an anti-registrationist) to select war nurses. Soon others were ap- 
pointed to assist, Miss Swift becoming Matron-in-Chief. At the be- 
ginning of this year a circular letter was sent out by Mr. Arthur Stan- 
ley, M.P., chairman of the Joint War Committee, upon the official paper, 
stating that a scheme was proposed to establish a college of nursing and 
outlining a most comprehensive plan for the control of nurses and nurs- 
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ing education on a voluntary basis. When the outline of the scheme 
became public it naturally aroused much adverse criticism. First be- 
cause it broke the political truce which all parties throughout the coun- 
try had tacitly agreed to and maintained from the outbreak of the war. 
Secondly, the promoters of this as in other schemes emanating from the 
same quarter ignored the organized societies of nurses and had formu- 
lated this plan without consulting those they proposed to govern. 
Thirdly, it was a voluntary scheme and as a voluntary register had 
already been tried and signally failed, it had been felt for many years 
that with nothing less than the support of the state could nurses hope 
to build a sure foundation for their profession. 

Signs were soon evident of probable opposition, thereupon repre- 
sentatives of the nurses societies and others were invited by Miss Swift 
to meet and discuss the College scheme. 

Mr. Stanley presided and explained that their program was (1) 
State registration; (2) Self government; (3) Uniform curriculum; (4) 
Final examination. 

However, when Miss Haughton read the proposed articles of asso- 
ciation it showed at once the cloven hoof of the anti-registrationists. 
The first members of the council are to be appointed by the signatories 
to the memorandum; the majority of this council being in office for two 
years will of course create all the machinery and precedents which are 
so difficult to alter. State recognition is to be apparently registration 
of the college of nursing. 

Self-government is an appointed council, a third of which retires 
annually, who in their turn appoint, (1) a large consultative board to 
determine the course of study and training of nurses and the condi- 
tions under which recognition may be extended to nursing schools; (2) 
an examining board who determines the scheme of examination and 
certification of nurses, also the acceptance in whole or part of an ex- 
amination held in a nursing school recognized by the college, etc., etc., 
and the appointment of examiners. The council will be bound to ask 
for and to act upon the advice of these two boards. 

Apparently there is no limit to the time office may be held by those 
placed upon these boards. The uniform curriculum for some, but a 
few favored hospitals may certify their own nurses. Final examina- 
tion for all, possibly, but under differing conditions. A truly auto- 
cratic scheme under a thin veil of democracy! 

Other meetings were held with the object of discussing the possi- 
bility of a mutual bill and so uniting forces and by that means obtain- 
ing facilities in Parliament for a non-contentious measure. But al- 
though the meetings were held they have been devoted to the college 
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scheme and no basis of agreement has been even suggested except that 
the organized societies should bless and adopt the College of Nursing. 
Yet another meeting is proposed but whether anything will come of it 
is somewhat doubtful. This digression into English nursing politics is 
essential to fully understand the baleful influence that the war through 
the Red Cross may have upon the future training and education of 
nurses. This college scheme proves to be practically the same as the 
proposed Society for Promoting the Higher Education and Training of 
Nurses with a different name and a few verbal changes, which was 
launched from the same anti-registration quarter in 1905 and was suc- 
cessfully opposed as a danger to the best interests of the nursing pro- 
fession, when its promoters applied for incorporation by the Board of 
Trade without the word limited. 

But Mr. Stanley is a man in a hurry. The College of Nursing has 
already been registered but as a Limited Liability Company this gives 
no chance of opposition. 

The directors and first members being for the most part those who 
have more or less actively opposed state registration and all real self- 
government by nurses. 

Should this College of Nursing meet with any measure of success it 
will mean a severe set-back to state registration and any really demo- 
cratic professional control. 

Without doubt these quondam anti-registrationists by apparently 
adopting our platform will draw some registrationists to their banner, 
who, on the principle of "There are more ways to Rome than one," 
will imagine they will get state registration quicker through a voluntary 
organization than by the spade work of educating our legislature and 
the public, which although harder is the more direct and safer road. 

State Registration as a basis is a firmer and more substantial foun- 
dation upon which to build the superstructure of the nursing profession 
than any voluntary scheme. 

Unless the College of Nursing plan is greatly modified and made 
more in accordance with the wishes of the organized nursing societies 
the coming struggle will be hard and bitter. It is inconceivable that 
the majority of those women who for the past twenty-five years have 
striven so valiantly for great ideals and principles against a wealthy 
and powerful opposition, will forswear them now when this need is so 
manifest. Before the war the issue was clear, now it will become a three- 
cornered contest, Registration versus Anti-registration versus Recogni- 
tion of the College of Nursing. It will probably bring into the fray all 
the organization and influence of the combined forces of the St. John 
Ambulance Association and the Red Cross Society. For the Joint War 
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Committee have stated that they approve Mr. Stanley's action "reserv- 
ing to themselves the right to decide at a later stage whether they will 
associate themselves definitely with the scheme and if so to what ex- 
tent." What this will mean one can only dimly foreshadow when one 
thinks of all the branches of the Red Cross, the Voluntary Aid order- 
lies and their relations whose admiration of their brave women folk who 
went into hospital and nursed the soldiers without even a day's train- 
ing, may probably blind them to the just and righteous issues of the 
matter. More especially as this College of Nursing proposes to exam- 
ine and grant certificates to all classes of women's work in hospitals in- 
cluding V. A. D.'s. It appears to me, I hope I may be mistaken, that 
under a veil of pseudo-democracy a gigantic effort is to be made by the 
employers of nurses, through social influence and wealth, to deprive 
nurses of any real control of their profession and of the fruits of their 
years of upbuilding organization and education, just when the culmina- 
tion of their hopes appeared on the horizon, and to keep them economic- 
ally dependent. This can only be frustrated if the nurses will remem- 
ber what they have suffered through the Red Cross, that most of those 
who have promoted and bless this scheme have always worked against 
the best interests of nurses, that they must steadily resist the wiles cf 
influence and patronage and not be deflected from the straight path of 
registration and professional self-government into by-paths with en- 
ticing names, then the college may not develop. And let us hope that 
the public as well as the profession may rise and clamor for redress and 
insist that their loved ones shall never again be entrusted to unskilled 
hands, be they never so sympathetic, and that they shall receive the 
best nursing as well as the best surgical care that the country can pro- 
vide. 

The conclusions one must form are that the war will strengthen the 
best schools in most European countries, and nursing organizations, 
where they exist, will also be strengthened. In England if the pro- 
moters of the Nursing College and the Registrationists can determine 
upon an agreed bill, then the war will have helped the profession through 
the Red Cross. But a very strong doubt exists in the minds of many 
that the Red Cross with its love of the amateur nurse will only arouse 
a very much deeper, stronger and wider-spread opposition against any 
registration which gives a fair measure of self-government to trained 
nurses. 

These aristocratic exploiters of professional women have tasted the 
power of their wealth and influence to an incalculable degree and with- 
out doubt they will use it without scruple to tighten their grasp upon 
economically dependent and unprotected women workers. However 
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we will hope that the men who have so bravely defended their country 
will as valiantly defend at the polls the skilled women to whom they 
owe much of their restored health and preserved limbs and by so doing 
help to protect all future sufferers. If women get the vote, registration 
will inevitably follow. But will they get the vote? Men's memories 
are very short except where their own needs are concerned. 



